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PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 

THE meeting of the Prime Ministers and other repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Powers at San Remo began with 
a practical repudiation of any further dictation by Presi- 
dent Wilson in the Turkish or other European questions; 
an action reported to have been taken at the initiative of 
Mr. Lloyd George. This was followed by an invitation to 
the United States to undertake the organization and tutelage 
of the restored Armenian State, with a large degree of 
authority in fixing its boundaries. While it was believed 
that the President was not averse to accepting this proposal, 
the enormous prospective cost of it in both men and money, 
in addition to the danger of unwelcome complications with 
other Powers, made it certain that Congress would never 
sanction the scheme. The United States, however, followed 
the example of other Powers in recognizing the independ- 
ence of the Armenian Republic. 

The San Remo conference promptly refused the request 
of Germany for an increase of her army from 100,000 to 
200,000 men, and insisted that the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles be fulfilled. There was a difference of opinion, 
however, as to the method of coercion to be applied, if neces- 
sary, Great Britain favoring an economic blockade with no 
independent action by any one Power, while France strongly 
inclined toward military occupation and insisted upon re- 
serving the right to take independent action in case of need. 
It was tentatively agreed to fix the German indemnity at 
three billion marks a year for thirty years, the mark to be 
reckoned at its ante-bellum value ; making a total payment 
of about $22,000,000,000. This great reduction of the in- 
demnity from the figures formerly suggested gave much 
popular dissatisfaction in France. It was arranged that 
a conference should be held with a German envoy on May 
25. Provision was made for the control of the Dardanelles 
by two Commissions, one commercial and one military; and 
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for a parley with Soviet Russia if an acceptable envoy were 
sent from that country. The conference adjourned with a 
scathing arraignment of Germany for bad faith, and with 
cordial expressions of harmony among the Allies. 

In the making of the Treaty of Versailles it was sup- 
posed that what we may describe as humane economics out- 
weighed mere political and diplomatic considerations, and 
that the aim was to effect a reorganization of Europe under 
which the various peoples could live and prosper. Yet in 
the practical working out of that instrument, thus far at 
least, the precisely opposite result has been attained. Per- 
haps it was for some reason necessary to frame the treaty 
so. Of that we shall not assume to judge. But certain it 
is that largely because of conditions created by the treaty 
great populations are suffering indescribable distress and 
wholesale tragedy. Of all perhaps the plight of Vienna is 
worst. What was formerly one of the gayest and happiest 
capitals in the world is now a city of death. People are 
literally dying in the streets of famine and of the plagues 
which accompany famine, and often lie dead by the way- 
side for a long time, because there are none to bury them. 
Now the treaty of peace with Austria separated politically 
from Vienna all those regions from which that city drew 
its supplies, leaving it a territory entirely inadequate to meet 
its needs. Also, it compelled a transfer, not merely pro- 
prietary but also geographical, of the bulk of the effective 
rolling stock of the railroads centering at Vienna to the Al- 
lies. The result has been that in Jugo-Slavia there were 
millions of bushels of wheat, spoiling in barns and ware- 
houses; that the railroads between Jugo-Slavia and Austria 
were almost idle and abandoned, for lack of cars and en- 
gines ; that Italian railroad sidings were overcrowded with 
Austro-Hungarian rolling stock, far beyond possibility of 
use ; and that the people of Vienna were dying of starvation 
almost literally " like flies in a frost." Now such a state of 
affairs is neither humane nor economical. It may not be 
human nature for us to sympathize very tenderly with Ger- 
mans, whether in Vienna or Berlin, in their distress, but it 
certainly is not human nature to doom them to death by 
famine or to stand by indifferent while they perish. As- 
suredly it is not sound business thus to let them perish, or 
to sink into a degeneracy and degradation from which it 
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will take many years to redeem them. There is not one con- 
sideration worthy of civilization which does not rebuke the 
unwisdom of dooming them to such a plight, and that does 
not demand for them the relief which it is within the power 
of the world, even of the United States, to give. 

The distress is not alone among the Tedesci and the 
Huns, however. The foremost champion of the Allied 
cause is suffering far more sorely than one American in a 
thousand imagines. It is true that France has maintained 
her morale in a way that is the wonder and the glory of the 
world. It is true that she has done engineering works of 
restoration in the devastated regions which make our 
boasted labors in the Isthmian Canal seem insignificant. Yet 
the simple fact that the " City of Light " has, for economy's 
sake, to be darkened every evening at nine speaks volumes 
of the privations, the suffering, the woe which Paris and all 
France are uncomplainingly enduring. Whether, then, we 
look at our late foes or at our most gallant allies, it is impos- 
sible without culpable wilfulness to be blind to the fact that 
conditions exist to-day which imperil if not the social ex- 
istence at least the economic integrity of the European con- 
tinent. Sir Auckland Geddes did not exaggerate when in 
his first words here as British Ambassador he reminded us 
of the awful woe of Europe and of the necessity, for the 
whole world's sake and our own, that everything possible 
should be done for its amelioration. 

Another revolution is added to the chequered and blood- 
stained record of Mexico ; running its course with more ex- 
pedition and, at least until the climax, with less wanton 
atrocity, than many of its predecessors. Beginning in 
Sonora, its real character was at first misunderstood, many 
representing it to be a movement for secession, and even for 
annexation to the United States. The latter imputation 
seemed to be strengthened by the very popular refusal of 
United States authorities to permit Mexican troops to cross 
the border and traverse American territory in order more 
easily to reach the disaffected region. For these reports 
there was, however, no ground, and as the insurrection 
steadily spread from State to State it became evident that it 
was a nation-wide revolution against the rule of President 
Carranza. The States of Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Nyarit and 
others in the northwest first joined Sonora, but were soon 
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followed by others in central and southern Mexico, includ- 
ing those in proximity to the capital, and by May 9 the revo- 
lution was practically complete. The City of Mexico and 
the ports of Tampico and Vera Cruz, together with more 
than three-fourths of the territory of the republic, were in 
the possession of the revolutionists, and President Carranza 
was in flight and hiding. There was comparatively little 
bloodshed or wanton outrage until the end, when the Car- 
ranzist government, before abandoning the capital, is said 
to have caused a general massacre of political prisoners. 
The leader of the revolution was General Alvaredo Obre- 
gon, who was formerly President Carranza's chief sup- 
porter and who led the Carranzist troops into the City of 
Mexico upon the downfall and expulsion of President 
Huerta. Francisco Villa, who for years had maintained 
a guerrilla campaign against Carranza, early in the revo- 
lution personally withdrew from the field and turned over 
his forces and supplies to General Obregon. 

Venustiano Carranza, one of the greatest of the feudal 
" land barons " of northern Mexico, made himself " Provi- 
sional President " of Mexico in 1914 by virtue of a forcible 
revolution, in which he was materially aided by the sympa- 
thetic attitude of President Wilson and by the latter's stub- 
born refusal to recognize the government of President 
Huerta. 

In March, 1917, he had himself " elected " as " Con- 
stitutional President," the first since Porfirio Diaz, 
for a term of four years, under a new constitution which 
abolished the Vice-Presidency and made the President in- 
eligible for reelection. In anticipation of the new Presi- 
dential election, to take place next month, General Obregon 
several months ago put himself forward as a candidate. 
President Carranza, unable to succeed himself, opposed his 
former lieutenant, and put forward General Pablo Gonzales 
as the Administration candidate; but soon dropped him and 
substituted Senor Ignacio Bonillas, who had been Mexican 
Ambassador at Washington. It was suspected and charged 
that this was done in order that Senor Bonillas, if elected, 
might be declared ineligible on a technicality, and President 
Carranza might thus be enabled to retain office as a " hold- 
over." General Gonzales promptly joined forces with Gen- 
eral Obregon in organizing the revolution which in a few 
weeks overthrew the Carranza Government. 
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The new British Ambassador, Sir Auckland Gcddes, ar- 
rived in Washington and was received promptly by the Sec- 
retary of State, though not by the President. In his first 
published utterance he referred in an optimistic tone to the 
question of Irish government as a domestic problem, to be 
settled by Irishmen in Ireland. The purpose of the British 
Government was to place upon Irishmen in Ireland " the 
constitutional responsibility of finding for themselves, 
within the framework of the British Empire, the solution 
for their political differences." That done, the British Gov- 
ernment would refrain from meddling, and it would be 
profitable, the Ambassador thought, for Irishmen outside 
of Ireland, and indeed all others, similarly to stand aside 
and to give the island an unembarrassed opportunity to 
work out its own salvation. These judicious sentiments have 
evoked no favorable response from the agitators for Irish 
secession and independence, either in Ireland or this coun- 
try, and there is little ground for hoping that any plan which 
retains Ireland " within the framework of the British Em- 
pire " will be accepted by them. Meantime the reporting 
of the new Home Rule bill out of Committee to the House 
of Commons has been delayed until May 25, with the un- 
derstanding that the Nationalists will take no part in the 
debate and that the Unionists will offer no extreme opposi- 
tion. In Ireland itself there is no indication that the Sinn 
Fein organization, which now has local control of most of 
the island, will recede in the least from its attitude of unre- 
lenting hostility to anything short of complete separation 
from the British Empire and the establishment of an Irish 
Republic. 

The " outlaw " strikes ended quickly, and almost as ab- 
ruptly as they began. During their brief career Mr. Gom- 
pers condemned them as a blunder, but strove to throw the 
blame for their occurrence upon Congress. The great Rail- 
road Brotherhoods consistently and resolutely opposed them, 
and gave their valuable and efficient aid to the railroad man- 
agers in suppressing them. The Attorney-General declared 
them to have been incited by " Reds " and Bolshevists from 
Russia, though he omitted to produce any specific proof of 
his charge; he caused the arrest of a number of the " out- 
law " leaders at Chicago for violation of the Lever Act; and 
soon after their collapse instituted an investigation into their 
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origin in the apparent hope of proving his theory of Bol- 
shevist origin. 

By far the most important and deeply significant 
factor in the " strike-breaking " was, however, the revolt of 
the people. With quite unprecedented unanimity the pub- 
lic condemned the strikes, and everywhere, with spontaneity 
and zeal, volunteers offered their services to the railroads 
as temporary firemen. In this way a partial service was 
maintained on most of the roads. Conspicuous in this move- 
ment were men of wealth, professional men, college and 
university students, and members of the American Legion. 
Incidentally, the Legion thus incurred the disapproval of 
the Central Federated Union of New York City, that So- 
cialistically inclined labor organization forbidding its mem- 
bers to belong to the strike-breaking Legion. 

At mid-April the strikes were ordered off, and many of 
the men returned to work. Some refused to do so, however, 
although the railroad companies generously prolonged the 
time in which they might do so without prejudice to their 
standing. But when the last hour of grace had expired and 
their return became permissible only on the same basis as 
entirely new employes, they clamored to be taken back 
without loss of seniority. In this unreasonable demand 
some Brotherhood officers, apparently for the sake of avoid- 
ing controversy, were inclined to support them, though they 
readily acquiesced in the peremptory refusal of the com- 
panies to yield to it. The strikers announced that the 
Brotherhoods would support their demand and would order 
a universal strike to enforce it. Instead, the Brotherhoods 
expelled from their fellowship about 2,000 of the strikers 
by revoking the charters of nine of their " locals " in New 
Jersey. 

Meantime the exigencies of the strike moved the Presi- 
dent to make his long-delayed appointment of the new Rail- 
road Labor Board, consisting of nine members equally di- 
vided among representatives of the roads, of the labor 
unions and of the general public. He also called and per- 
sonally attended his first Cabinet meeting since he started 
on his disastrous stumping tour last summer. The new Board 
on organizing declined to recognize or to receive repre- 
sentations from the " outlaw " strikers, on the ground that 
their striking was in violation of law. 
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The new Industrial Court in Kansas was invoked against 
the strike of railroad switchmen in that State, and it issued 
warrants under which several strike leaders were arrested 
and sent to jail. This action was railed against by organ- 
ized labor, and the constitutionality of the law creating the 
Industrial Court was challenged. One Kansas sheriff dis- 
graced his office by permitting the chief strike leader to 
emerge from his cell and from a balcony of the jail to 
harangue a mob with a diatribe against the Governor 
and an exhortation to resist the law. The court to which 
appeal was made against the Industrial Court law promptly 
decided, however, that that act was entirely constitutional 
and that the warrants and other processes of the court in 
question were therefore valid. The ground of this deci- 
sion was the broad and impregnable one of the right of a 
State to protect the welfare of its citizens against any in- 
jury or menace. 

The railroads are reporting in hundreds of millions of 
dollars their imperative need of funds for immediate better- 
ment of their service. How great is the need of such better- 
ment must be obvious to all who have any knowledge of 
conditions. The Western States of the Mississippi Valley 
are overburdened with wheat and potatoes and cattle and 
other food supplies, which they are eager to ship to the 
Eastern States, but which cannot be moved because of lack 
of cars. In such a state of inefficient equipment have Gov- 
ernment control and operation left the roads. The extent 
of such impairment of equipment may be estimated from 
the reported fact that about twenty-five per cent of express 
cars, including refrigerator cars, were scrapped by the Gov- 
ernment and not replaced. The magnitude of the business 
done by and dependent upon those cars may also be esti- 
mated from the fact that a single company sends out about 
450 of them from New York City alone every day in the 
year. The requests of the roads for permission to increase 
their freight rates 30 per cent will, if granted, afford some 
relief in operation accounts. But the paramount need of 
the day is for the construction of freight cars by thousands 
and tens of thousands; and cars cannot be built in a day. 
Meantime the Appropriation Committee of the House of 
Representatives reports that the loss to the Government 
through its operation of the railroads was about $1,129,000,- 
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000. Of this $904,000,000 was the outright loss, and the 
balance was the prospective loss of uncollectible loans made 
to some of the roads. 

Despite official promises of relief, and sporadic and 
spectacular raids by the Department of Justice upon profi- 
teers, the high cost of living continues to grow higher, par- 
ticularly in prices of food. Government reports show that in 
February last food prices averaged exactly twice what they 
were in February, 1913. During the last year the general 
cost of living, including food, clothing, housing, fuel and 
light, increased 21 per cent, and during the four months 
ending with March it increased seven per cent, showing a 
pretty steady increase of 1.75 per cent a month. Varying 
and contradictory views of the cause also increase and mul- 
tiply. The Federal Reserve Board attributes it to ineffi- 
ciency, to under-production, and to the increased cost of 
obtaining capital. Representatives of transportation and 
commerce on the other hand charge it against an alleged 
breakdown in railroad service, alleging that the Mississippi 
Valley is overburdened with surplus stores of food products 
of all kinds, which are spoiling in warehouses for lack of 
cars to ship them to market. Amid the confusion of coun- 
sels the one thing certain seems to be that governmental med- 
dling with business has not resulted in benefit to the people. 



